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I.—ANGLO - EGYPTIAN RELATIONS, EXCLUSIVE OF THE _ 































SUDAN, 1922-1927. om 
The British Declaration. Zag 
The unilateral British Declaration with regard to Egypt was made [@ dep 
on 28th February, 1922. It ran as follows :— thr 
WHEREAS His Majesty’s Government, in accordance with their [) t 
declared intentions, desire forthwith to recognise Egypt as an inde- — fore 
pendent Sovereign State ; and mas 
WHEREAS the relations between His Majesty’s Government |7 26t! 
and Egypt are of vital interest to the British Empire : | 
The following principles are hereby declared : i The 
1. The British Protectorate over Egypt is terminated, and [| 
Egypt is declared to be an independent Sovereign State. [7 ( 
2. So soon as the Government of His Highness shall pass an [7 enjc 
Act of Indemnity with application to all inhabitants of [F {, ¢ 
Egypt, martial law as proclaimed on the 2nd November, [| title 
1914, shall be withdrawn. 
3. The following matters are absolutely reserved to the dis- oe 
cretion of His Majesty’s Government until such time as it of I 
may be possible by free discussion and friendly accommo- of f 
dation to conclude agreements in regard thereto between in I 
His Majesty’s Government and the Government of Egypt: [of t 
(a) The security of the communications of the British a di 
Empire and Egypt ; the 
(b) The defence of Egypt against all foreign aggression or J of 1, 
interference, direct or indirect ; (On 
(c) The protection of foreign interests in Egypt and the ap 
protection of minorities ; salle 
(d) The Sudan. thos 
Pending the conclusion of such agreements the status quo in all J the 
these matters shall remain intact. Egy 
In a covering communication from Lord Allenby to Sultan Fu’ad - 
‘the creation of a Parliament with the right to control the policy and FP"! 
administration of a constitutionally responsible Government’ was ff °" 4 
pronounced to be a matter for His Highness and the Egyptian people J Xes“ 
to determine; and it was also declared that there was ‘“‘ no obstacle a 





to the re-establishment forthwith of an Egyptian Ministry for Foreign 
Affairs which would prepare the way for the creation of the diplomatic 
and consular representation of Egypt.’’ It should be noted that on 
15th March, 1922, British representatives abroad were instructed to 
communicate to the Governments to which they were accredited a 
statement to the effect that ‘‘ the termination of the British Protectorate 
over Egypt involved no change i in the status quo as regarded the position 
of other Powers in Egypt itself.’ 


The Rise of the Wafd. 


The declaration came at a time when, after the world-wide economic 
depression of 1921, Egypt was recovering her financial prosperity (which 
continued to increase for the next six years) but when, too, the country 
was beset with political grievances, which were fully outlined in the 
report of the Milner Mission (gth December, 1920). 

These grievances aroused a violently anti-British feeling throughout 
Egypt in 1919 and it was under this stimulus that the political machine 
of the Wafd had been built up at the conclusion of the General War. 
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The Wafd (‘‘ Delegation’) was actually constituted in order to lay 
the case of Egypt before the Peace Conference of Paris, and almost 
from the beginning the dominant personality in it has been Sa‘d Pasha 
Zaghlil. He was twice—in March, Ig1g9, and in December, 1921— 
deported by the British authorities, and his intransigent nationalism 
throughout the years following the General War secured him a firm place 
in the affections of the Egyptian people, and made him the chief political 
force with whom the British had to deal. The Wafd having originated 


as a delegation was not organised as a Parliamentary party until 


} 26th April, 1924. 


i The Elected Parliament. 


‘ 


On 15th March, 1922, Sultan Fu’ad proclaimed Egypt to be a State 


J enjoying sovereignty and independence and gave formal expression 
> to the new international status of the country by himself assuming the 
) title of King (Malik) instead of Sultan. The Government of the day 
¥ concluded agreements with the British Government on the abrogation 


of British martial law, and the retirement from the Egyptian service 
of foreign officials. The proclamation abrogating British martial law 
in Egypt (published simultaneously on 5th July, 1923, with a decision 
of the Egyptian Council of Ministers advising King Fu’ad to approve 
a draft law promulgating an Act of Indemnity) was made in spite of 
the wave of political crime which swept through Egypt from the middle 
of 1922 and culminated in the murder of Sir Lee Stack in November, 1924. 
(On 8th February, 1924, the British Government declared an amnesty 
for all prisoners condemned by British courts martial in Egypt “‘ except 
those whose liberation was regarded as dangerous to public security in 
the unanimous judgment of the [British] High Commissioner and the 
Egyptian Prime Minister.’’) 

The report of a sub-committee appointed to lay down general 
principles for the Constitution and for the Electoral Law was published 
on 21st May, 1922; and the Constitution itself was enacted by a Royal 
Rescript of the 19th April, 1923, and promulgated on -the 21st. The 
Royal Decree ordering the first general election under the new 
Constitution was published on the 6th September ; S‘ad Pasha Zaghlil 
landed in Egypt on the 17th September in order to lead his party, and 
the elections resulted in the return on the 12th January, 1924, of 
188 supporters of the Wafd and only twenty-seven of other parties. 
With this overwhelming majority behind him Zaghlil Pasha was invited 


>by King Fu’ad on the 28th January to form a ministry. He accepted, 


and the first session of the new Egyptian Parliament was opened on 
15th March, 1924. 

After some delay and changed decisions during which he resigned 
his office and then withdrew his resignation, Zaghlil Pasha, at the 
invitation of Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, came to London (23rd September) 
and engaged in “‘ conversations ’’ with Mr. MacDonald. These conversa- 


tions came to nothing as Zaghliil Pasha’s demands “ entirely ignored 


\the existence of British interests in Egypt,’’ but Mr. MacDonald gave 
the Egyptian Prime Minister a frank exposition of the British point of 
view regarding both the Suez Canal and the Sudan. When the Egyptian 

Parliament re-assembled Zaghlil Pasha, on 15th November again 
announced his resignation and then withdrew it on the following day. 











The Murder of Sir Lee Stack. 


Shortly after the accession to office of a Conservative Ministry 
(General Election, October, 1924) in Great Britain, a Note was addressed 
by the British Government to the Secretary-General of the League of 
Nations regarding the situation which would arise if the Geneva Protocol 
for the Pacific Settlements of International Disputes were to be signed 
by Egypt. The Note stated the inability of the British Government 
to admit that the Protocol, if signed by Egypt, would enable the 
Egyptian Government to invoke the intervention of the League of Nations 
in settlement of matters absolutely reserved by the Declaration of 
the 28th February, 1922, to the discretion of His Majesty’s Government. 
On the very day (19th November, 1924) this Note was despatched from 
London to Geneva, Sir Lee Stack, the Sirdar of the Egyptian Army 
and the Governor-General of the Sudan, was assassinated in Cairo. 
Both King Fu’ad and Zaghlil Pasha immediately expressed in an official 
and public form their horror of the crime, and Zaghlil Pasha pledged 
himself to do everything to bring the criminals to account and to inflict 
exemplary punishment. The British Government took swift and 
vigorous action. Orders were given for British naval and military 
reinforcements to proceed to Egypt and the Sudan forthwith, and on 
22nd November, Lord Allenby presented two communications to Zaghlil 
Pasha. The first of these insisted on the close contact between the 
Egyptian Government and organizations responsible for fomenting 
anti-British hostility and made seven demands, namely (I) an apology ; 
(2) condign punishment for the assassins ; (3) the suppression of political 
demonstrations ; (4) a fine of £500,000; (5) the withdrawal within 
twenty-four hours from the Sudan of all Egyptian officers and the purely 
Egyptian units of the Egyptian Army ; (6) a notification to the competent 
department that the Sudan Government would increase the area to be 
irrigated in the Gezira from 300,000 feddans to an unlimited figure as 
need might arise ; and (7) the withdrawal of all opposition to the wishes 
of the British Government concerning the protection of foreign interests 
in Egypt. The second communication gave the specific requirements 
of the British Government respecting the Army in the Sudan and the 
protection of foreign interests in Egypt. The Egyptian Government 
was given until 8 p.m. on the 23rd to reply. 

On the British Note being laid before it the Chamber voted for 
accepting the first four and rejecting the last three of the British 
demands. The Cabinet drafted a reply in this sense on 23rd November, 
and Lord Allenby counter-replied stating the fine of £500,000 was to be 
paid by noon next day, that the two rejected proposals relating to the 
Sudan were being made the subject of direct instructions to the Sudan 
Government, and that Zaghlil Pasha would learn, in due course, the 
action the British Government proposed to take in view of his refusal 
to comply with the demand regarding the protection of foreign interests. 

The fine was paid at 11.30 a.m. on 24th November, and half an hour 
later Lord Allenby notified the Egyptian Prime Minister that in 
consequence of the non-acceptance by the Egyptian Government of the 
seventh British demand, British troops had been instructed to occupy 
the Customs offices in Alexandria. Thereupon Zaghlil Pasha resigned 
and the formation of a new Cabinet was entrusted to the President of 
the Senate, Ahmad Ziwar Pasha, 
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The Alexandria Customs offices were seized on the afternoon of the 
24th and on the same day the Egyptian Senate and Chamber approved 
the text of a protest addressed to the League of Nations and all 
Parliaments of the world. 


Negotiations with Great Britain. 


On 25th November, Lord Allenby entered into discussion with the 
new Prime Minister regarding the seventh of the British demands. 
The British terms here were accepted by Ziwar Pasha’s Government 
in an exchange of Notes on the 29th November. The British troops 
were withdrawn from the Customs offices in Alexandria. As a result 
of discussions, the original British demand that the advice of the 
Financial and Judicial Advisers should be accepted sans phrase was 
replaced by the formula that the Egyptian Government would be 
expected seriously and sympathetically to consider any advice given 
by either of these officials within the limit of their respective duties, 
provided that such advice did not clash with the constitutional 
responsibility of Ministers. At the same time the Egyptian Government 
pledged itself to consult the Judicial Adviser on a number of specified 
categories of questions concerning foreigners and foreign interests in 
Egypt; and both the Judicial and the Financial Adviser were to be 
autonomous in the sense that the estimates for their departments were 
to be kept separate from the general Budget, and that, within the limits 
of the Regulations, they were to be at liberty to deal entirely as they 
wished with their staffs. The European Section of the Department of 
Public Security was likewise to be entirely autonomous, and the 
Director-General of it was not only to represent and to defend foreign 
interests at large (as the Financial and Judicial Advisers were to do), 
but was also to represent Great Britian in particular as the Power which 
had assumed protection of foreign interests in Egypt. 

Another point in the settlement was that the options given in the 
Egyptian Law of 1923 to foreign officials retiring before their contractual 
term were revised substantially in the officials’ favour, and were at the 
same time thrown open to classes specifically excluded from the scope 
of the existing law. Moreover, the committee controlling the execution 
of the existing law was changed, the (British) Financial Adviser was 
appointed as Chairman in place of the former Egyptian Chairman and 
the Egyptian majority was discarded. The new Egyptian Ministry also 
undertook to give weight to the Financial Adviser’s recommendations 
with regard to certain “ hard cases.” 


The Trial. 


The proceedings for the investigation and punishment of the crime 
began with the arrest (26th-27th November, 1924) of three prominent 
Egyptian politicians: Makram Efendi ’Ubayd (a Coptic member of the 
Wafd), ‘Abdu’r-Rahman Bey Fahmi (a Wafd Parliamentary candidate) 
and Mahmiid Efendi Naqrashi (who had been Under-Secretary of the 
Interior in the Ministry which had just resigned). Thirty-three persons— 
among them Dr. Shafiq Mansiir—were arrested on the 28th. The majority 
of these were subsequently released, among them the first three 
mentioned above. The trial of the accused began on 26th May, 1925, 
with three judges on the bench—the President and his colleague being 
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Egyptian and the third an Englishman, Judge Kershaw. It was proved 
that the leading spirit had been Dr. Shafiq Mansir. Finally seven 
persons were executed (23rd August) and one sentenced to penal servitude 
for life. 

While this first trial had been in preparation a further series of arrests 
and re-arrests had begun which resulted in the committal for trial 
(roth February, 1926) of seven persons of considerable standing including 
not only Mahmid Efendi Naqrashi but Ahmad Efendi Mahir who had 
been Minister of Public Instruction in the late Ministry. The prisoners 
were accused of being implicated in a number of crimes committed 
in 1922, and were tried before a Court consisting of two Egyptian 
members and a British President, Judge Kershaw. Convictions were 
expected, but on the 25th May, 1926, all except one of the prisoners 
were released. On the 2nd June, Judge Kershaw resigned from the 
Egyptian Bench, stating in a letter that, in the case of four of the persons 
acquitted, the verdict was so contrary, in his opinion, to the weight of 
evidence that it constituted a grave miscarriage of justice. On the same 
day the British Government presented a Note to the Egyptian Govern- 
ment in which they reserved judgment in respect of the verdict, declined 
to accept it as a proof of the innocence of the persons concerned, and 
further reserved full liberty to take such steps as might prove necessary 
to fulfil their obligation to insure the safety of foreigners in Egypt. 

Meanwhile the two acquitted ex-Ministers received an ovation on their 
way from the Assize Court to Sa‘d Pasha Zaghliil’s house (25th May, 1926). 
The political effect of their acquittal was greatly increased by the fact 
that it was pronounced three days after a general election in which 
the Wafd had secured a decisive victory once again. 
































Internal Politics. 

Following the resignation of Sa‘d Pasha Zaghlil, Ziwar Pasha, the 
new Prime Minister, had to face a difficult internal situation where the 
Wafd in spite of the resignation of their leader still maintained a majority 
in the Chamber. A general election was held in which all the non-Wa/fd 
parties joined forces but when the new Chamber met on the 23rd March, 
1925, it elected Zaghlil Pasha as its President. Ziwar Pasha, who had 
formed a new anti-Wafd coalition Ministry on the 14th March, offered 
his resignation on the same day, and obtained from the King, who 
refused to accept it, an immediate dissolution of the new Chamber as 
the alternative. A royal decree for holding a fresh election was not 
signed until the 22nd February, 1926. 

In the intervening eleven months, King Fu’ ad played a prominent 
part. On the roth January, 1925, a so-called “ Unionist ”’ (Ittihad) 
Party had been founded in which the moving spirit was a palace official, 
Nash’at Pasha. The President of this party, a former Prime Minister, 
Yahya Ibrahim Pasha, entered Ziwar’s Government of 25th March 
as Minister of Finance. 

On 29th May, 1925, Lord Allenby resigned and was succeeded by 
Sir George Lloyd as British High Commissioner in Egypt. Lord 
(formerly Sir George) Lloyd did not arrive in Egypt until October, four 
months after Lord Allenby had left. In July, Ziwar Pasha went to 
Europe and Yahya Ibrahim Pasha was left as acting Prime Minister. 
On the 5th September, the Minister of Justice, ‘Abdu’l-Aziz Pasha Fahmi, 
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President of the Liberal Party, was dismissed from office. This dismissal 
led to the resignation of three Liberal Ministers, and in consequence 
the Ittihad Party was left in sole possession of the field. The ejected 
Liberals made common cause with the Wafd, and on the 21st November 
denounced the Government for violating the constitution. On the 
10th December, King Fu’ad removed Nash’at Pasha from the post of 
Director of the Royal Cabinet. In the May elections which followed 
the decree of the 22nd February, the Liberals, the Nationalists, and the 
Wafd joined forces. The party of “ The King’s Friends ”’ collapsed and 
the Wafd, was once again the strongest party in the Chamber. On the 
6th June, 1926, after first deciding not to assume office himself and then 
deciding to do so, Zaghlil Pasha (who was influenced by the acquittal 
of the two ex-ministers on the 25th May, see above, and saw the ascendancy 
of the Wafd), finally changed his mind again and advised the King 
to send for’his Liberal ally, ‘Adli Pasha. ‘Ad!i Pasha formed his 
Ministry, composed of three Liberal members, one independent and six 
representatives of the Wa/fd, on the same day; Ziwar Pasha resigned 
on the 7th June, and on the roth the Chamber opened. It elected 
Zaghlil Pasha as its President. The speech from the throne contained 
a passage alluding to the intention of the Government to establish 
cordial relations between the British and Egyptian nations. On the 
18th November, 1926, the new session of Parliament was opened, and 
Zaghlil Pasha re-elected President of the Chamber. The speech from 
the throne expressed satisfaction that the relations between Great 
Britain and Egypt were daily becoming more satisfactory. In spite of 
this speech and the conciliatory attitude of the press, Mahmiid Efendi 
Naqrashi and Ahmad Efendi Mahir, whose acquittal had led to the 
British Note of the 2nd June, were elected to the Chamber where they 
received a tumultuous welcome and where at the end of November they 
were elected to important Parliamentary Committees. 


During the beginning of the present year the main subjects debated 
in the Chamber and discussed in the Press were: (1) The question of 
the contribution to the cost of the Sudan Defence Force; (2) the 
abrogation of the Capitulations and the proposal made by the Minister 
of Justice early in April to secure partial control of the Mixed Courts; 
(3) the agreement reached between the Egyptian and British Governments 
with regard to the retention of foreign officials in the service of Egypt ; 
(4) a law providing for the election of Omdas, or village headmen, who 
had hitherto been appointed by the Government; (5) the restoration 
of the control of educational institutions from the Ministry of Wakfs 
(Pious Foundations) to the Ministry of Education ; and (6) the visit which 
Lord Lloyd paid to Minia in Upper Egypt on the 30th April on the 
invitation of the local notables. An interpellation was introduced in 
the Chamber on this matter on the 26th May and an outspokenly anti- 
British debate resulted. During March some prominence was given 
to a report that Zaghlil Pasha intended to propose a settlement of the 
Four Reserved Points. An outline of his proposals was given but the 
Government repudiated the idea of the settlement and Zaghlil Pasha 
denied the report. 


The Coalition Cabinet throughout the various discussions in the 
Chamber found itself in a difficult position for it suffered from the constant 
criticism of its own supporters—the members of the Wafd—and on the 
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18th April it resigned when the Chamber had voted against a minor 
matter. The resignation of ‘Adli Pasha and his Cabinet was in the 
end accepted by the King on 21st April, and on 23rd April, Zaghlil 
Pasha advised the King to send for Sarwat Pasha (Liberal), who 
proceeded to form a Cabinet of which all members, except himself and 
the Minister of Finance, were members of the Wafd. 

The crisis which arose during June on the proposals concerning 
the Egyptian Army were discussed in Nos. 12 and 13, Vol. III (of 11th 
and 25th June) of this BULLETIN. 

(For the compilation of the earlier part of this article the thanks of the 
Association are due to the Royal Institute of International Affairs for 
permission to make use of the advance proofs of the Survey of International 
Affairs, 1925, Volume I, ‘‘ The Islamic World Since the Peace Settlement,” 


by Arnold J. Toynbee.) 


II.—THE LIMITATION OF NAVIES. 


The Importance of the Coolidge Conference. 


THE publicity that now accompanies most International Conferences, 
and in particular those at Geneva, may have two effects. On the one 
hand it is evidence of the unprecedented interest that the world is 
beginning to take in the whole question of armaments, an _ interest 
without which no continuous international co-operation is possible. 
On the other hand it is apt to lead, particularly in the early stages of 
discussion, to the circulation of imaginative and speculative stories, 
which put the position of the parties concerned in the wrong perspective, 
and indeed may well prolong the actual negotiations themselves. 

It is well then, if possible, to get a clear idea why so much importance 
is being attached to this Coolidge Conference and what, as far as can be 
actually ascertained, has been happening at Geneva. 

The most important point about the Coolidge Conference is perhaps 
a psychological one. If definite naval reductions are obtained now, 
there is bound to be a highly encouraging effect on the final work of the 
League’s Preparatory Committee on Disarmament, and on _ the 
Disarmament Conference itself. It may well simplify the problem of 
land armies, and thereby enhance the international standing of the 
League of Nations. At the same time, of course, should the Conference 
fail the psychological reaction on the prospect of armaments limitation 
in the near future might be disastrous. 

The problem before the Conference is also one intimately connected 
with the budgetary situation of Great Britain (and other countries) 
perhaps for many years to come. The political and social consequences 
of a real saving of expenditure on armaments which would raise the 
national standard of living need no comment. 

Again a successful issue to the Conference is bound to have a wholesome 
effect upon Anglo-American co-operation in general, and through that 
upon the peace of the World. An ending of armaments competition, 
and still more of the spirit behind competition, which is based in this 
case rather on misunderstandings than fear, would be an inestimable gain. 

So much, indeed, hangs on this Coolidge Conference that it may 
really be taken for granted that where compromises between conflicting 
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views are necessary they will be made and that the Conference will not 
break up without positive results. The United States who summoned 
the Conference, Great Britain and Japan who warmly welcomed the 
invitation, cannot afford the lowering of prestige which would result 
from failure. 

In view, however, of the wrong constructions that have already 
been put on the “ intentions ”’ and “‘ interests ” of the various delegations, 
it is advisable to get down the plain proposals that the three Governments 
have actually laid before the Conference. 


The British Proposals. 


The main principle here is that the size of ships and guns should 
be reduced, and that the strength of a fleet should not be fixed by the 
capacity of a country to build, but by open and honest examination 
of the declared needs of that country. 

More in detail, the proposal works out on the following lines: 
The accepted life of capital ships is extended by six years. The life 
of 8-inch gun cruisers, destroyers and submarines is fixed, for the first 
time. There is to be a reduction in the size of all future battleships 
and of their guns (from 16 to 13.5 inches). Aircraft carriers are to be 
limited in size and guns ; Destroyers—to flotilla leaders up to 1,700 tons, 
and others to 1,400 tons, all with 5-inch guns, and torpedo boats and 
coastal motor boats to 400 tons with 3-inch guns. 

As regards cruisers the present Washington ratio is accepted for 
those of 10,000 tons, with 8-inch guns (the number of such cruisers 
to be agreed upon by the parties concerned), but all future cruisers are 
to be limited to 7,000 tons and 6-inch guns. Great Britain is quite 
willing to abolish submarines, but as the French and Italian Governments 
are reluctant to restrict extensive building here, it is proposed to divide 
submarines into a large type, up to 1,600 tons for distant action, and 
a small type up to 600 tons, both with maximum of 5-inch guns. Any 
reduction of numbers of submarines makes reduction of destroyers 
correspondingly possible. 

Sir Josiah Stamp has pointed out, as a peculiarity of armaments, 
that the devotion of brain and energy to the scientific problems related 
to them does not lead, as it would in industry, to less expense—but on 
the contrary to more armaments, more expensive apparatus and so 
forth. The British plan—the only really detailed plan, which as a matter 
of fact is the basis of discussion of the special Technical Committee of 
the Conference at the present moment—has the outstanding merit that 
it faces this difficulty and proposes a solution. J¢ definitely stands for 
a reduction of expenditure. The increase of life of capital ships, for 
example, would mean for Great Britain a saving of between forty and 
fifty million pounds ; the reduction of the size of capital ships a similar 
sum. The reduction of other units would in like manner save the 
tax-payer corresponding amounts. Moreover, the British needs, mainly 
a matter of cruisers and the reasons for them, are stated with complete 

frankness. Great Britain is the only country to which the statements 
that she is “almost entirely dependent not only for raw materials, but 
also for food supplies and her very existence upon a free passage of the 
seas’’—all apply. Further, both as regards America and Japan, Britain’s 
position is different, as being directly affected by a possible increase 
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of naval strength among European Powers. The protective value of 
light cruisers as regards trade routes and commerce, which is not 
primarily a matter of offensive attack, was proved to the hilt in the 
late war. Hence Great Britain is reluctant to adopt the Washington 
ratio or a definite ratio at all here. It is no question of rivalling America’s 
capacity to build, nor indeed in principle, of objection to theWashington 
ratio which has already been accepted for large cruisers. But the 
position here is felt to concern the vital security of Great Britain and 
the British Empire. Can it safely be limited by a hard and fast line 
when the general situation is still fluid? Probably a compromise will 
safely be reached between America and Great Britain, and the advantages 
of the real saving of expenditure secured by reservations, temporary or 
otherwise, regarding the application of the Washington ratio. 


The American Proposal. 


The principle of the American proposal is that existing size limits 
should be left alone, but that the total tonnage of each class of ship should 
be limited on a 5—5—3 basis. 

In detail, this means that the Washington ratio should be applied 
to cruisers, destroyers and submarines. In the first of these three 
classes from 250,000 to 300,000 tons would be allocated to Great Britain 
and America and 150,000 to 180,000 tons to Japan; in the second 
200,000 tons to 250,000 tons to Great Britain and America, and 120,000 
to 150,000 tons to Japan; in the last 60,000 to 90,000 tons to Great 
Britain and America and 36,000 to 54,000 to Japan. For the purpose 
of limitation the cruiser class includes all surface combatant vessels 
between 3,000 and 10,000 tons, the destroyer class those between 600 
and 3,000 tons with speed greater than 17 knots, and the submarine 
class all vessels operating below the surface of the sea. 

The American proposal has a certain simplicity—the adoption of an 
easily understandable ratio for ships. And it continues the traditions 
of the Washington Conference, which has had definite results in putting 
a stop to competition in certain classes of ships. But it is not nearly 
so detailed a scheme as the British. Above all it does not concentrate 
on the reduction of expenditure. Indeed, if the. proposed ratio for 
cruisers were accepted it would mean that America would have to 
construct a large number of new ships if her ratio was to represent 
anything more than a theoretical right asserted for the sake of prestige. 
And the permission implied in the American proposal to build ships 
up to any size within the total tonnage allowed, might in practice have 
a disastrous effect on any naval budget. 


The Japanese Proposal. 


The principle of the Japanese proposal is that the fleets, apart from 
capital ships, should be taken as they are at the present moment, 
including ships built and building, and this position should be stabilised. 

In the future no building programme should be adopted, no new 
ships acquired for the purpose of increasing naval strength. The naval 
strength for surface auxiliary craft and submarines shall be determined 
on the basis of existing effective ships and ships under construction. 
Construction to be limited to replacements within limits of prescribed 


naval strengths. 
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Thus the Japanese project is an effort to establish a naval status quo. 
It has genuine value as a political plan for allaying apprehension, 
preventing further competition in building and the political rivalry which 
this inevitably arouses. But it does not cut down expenditure straight 
away. Nor has it been technically worked out. Its indefiniteness was 
probably deliberate, to allow for subsequent changes. But the Americans 
would have to make sweeping alterations in their own proposals to 
come anywhere near the Japanese position. The British plan, which 
admittedly has the advantage of being technically sound, lies somewhere 
between the American and Japanese plans. As, fundamentally, all 
parties are agreed that security can be matntained at a lower cost, it may 
be anticipated that on the basis of the detailed British plan July will 
see the producing of a working compromise between the three States. 
For of the determination of the Conference to obtain definite results 
there is no question.—(Contributed). 


III.—THE SITUATION IN CHINA. 


THE following account is a summary of the Chinese situation taken 
from a report sent by the Honorary Secretary of the Association, who 
was in China from the roth May to Ist June, 1927. (Later relevant 
information is enclosed in brackets.) 

Hong-Kong. 

The general view here seemed to be that the Hankow Government 
would be forced to return to Canton before very long and that part, 
at least, of the interest at present centred in the Yangtze Valley would 
be transferred to Hong-Kong. 

Shanghai. 

The Hon. Secretary arrived in Shanghai when conditions were quiet. 
The Curfew had been removed so that dance-clubs and cabarets were 
open all night and the volunteers had been partially demobilised. 
The barricades remained in some streets, but these were not manned. 
The whole line of the defences surrounding the International Settlement 
was occupied by the defence force, but it had been arranged that leave 
could be granted every four days. No traffic was allowed in the streets 
after nine o'clock. (The dismantling of the barbed wire entanglements 
was begun on 10th June by the authorities of the French and 
International Settlement.) 

The Hon. Secretary reported that public opinion, both as expressed 
by individuals and by the press, among the British was bitterly hostile 
to the Hankow Agreement. It was also stated that the O’Malley 
agreement was not working at all effectually. 

The British Chamber of Commerce furnished the Hon. Secretary 
with copies of statements issued by them to the Associated Press and 
to Reuters asking for stronger action on the part of the Home Government. 
In this policy they had the support of the American Chamber of 
Commerce which had cabled to its own Government to the same effect. 

The Hon. Secretary stated that the great majority of Americans in 
Shanghai and further up the river strongly dissented from the attitude 
of their Government, and various organized bodies, such as the American 
Women’s Club of Shanghai, had publicly protested, the latter body 
having sent a strongly worded cable to its National Headquarters in 
the United States. 
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Some difficulties existed in the relations between the French and 
English in Hankow and Shanghai. In Hankow the French blamed 
the English for the difficulties which had arisen for the other Concession 
Powers in the city, particularly the French, through the surrender of 
the British Concession. In Shanghai the position was reversed. Here 
the barbed wire barriers along the Avenue d’Edouard VII separating 
the International Settlement from the French Concession were as carefully 
manned as those fronting the Southern Army. During the period of the 
curfew the gates between the two quarters were closed at night. Some 
apprehension was entertained by the Anglo-American community of 
Shanghai with regard to the attitude of the French towards the Nanking 
Government. (It is interesting to note in connection with this section 
of the Hon. Secretary’s report that on 15th June the 71mes stated that 
the French Consul-General had, in receiving a Chinese journalist, 
emphasized the friendly relations of the French with the Nationalist 
officials, and the fact that the Nationalist soldiery was free to enter the 
French Concession. The International Settlement authorities were also 
reported to have granted Nationalist soldiery the privilege of freely 
entering the Settlement.) 

Before leaving Shanghai the Hon. Secretary drove out beyond the 
French Concession into Chinese territory and was taken under armed 
escort to divisional headquarters to see the Commissioner for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr. Quo Tai-chi. The Commissioner was in Nanking conferring 
with Chiang Kai-shek, but the Hon. Secretary had “a long and 
interesting conversation ’’ with his Director of Publicity, Mr. Kwok. 
Confidence was expressed that the Nanking Government had come to 
stay and that the Hankow Government had ceased to exist as a factor 
of political importance, a view which was generally entertained in 
Northern China. General Chiang Kai-shek was confident that he 
could defeat the Northern Armies in the field and be in Peking before 
the end of the summer. Mr. Kwok agreed to place the Association 
upon the regular mailing list for statements made to the Press by the 
Nanking Government. 

In concluding his statement on Shanghai the Hon. Secretary referred 
to the immense relief that had been occasioned in Shanghai by the 


arrival of the Defence Force. 


Peking. 

The Hon. Secretary stated that on his way by sea to Peking an 
attack was delivered by the Northern cruisers upon the Cantonese 
batteries and forts guarding the mouth of the Yangtze River. The 
engagement lasted for three hours during which three direct hits were 
registered on the forts and more on the cruisers. 

While in Peking the Hon. Secretary had opportunities for discussing 
the situation with officials of the Foreign Office (the Wei-Chiao-Pu), 
and of the British, American, French and Japanese Legations and with 
others. The Secretary stated that the most striking element in the 
opinions held in official circles was a curious fatalism. It was generally 
accepted that the Southern Armies would ultimately reach Peking, the 
only question being “how soon’? British opinion in Peking held 
shrewdly “this year,’’ American “this summer,” and Japanese “‘next 
month,”’ At all events a diplomatic conference had decided that should 
the Southerners capture the position in which the Northerners were 
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rallying for a stand, all foreigners would be evacuated to Tientsin and 
reinforcements demanded for the defence of the Legations. The 
Japanese had already begun the evacuation of their nationals (from 
Shantung) to Tsingtao. (The Japanese Government subsequently 
ordered two battalions to Tsingtao, and on 1st June, 2,000 Japanese 
troops were landed there. At the same time the Japanese and French 
Legations were reinforced by 300 men and British subjects were warned 
to leave Peking.—Times, 2nd June.) 

With regard to the Japanese attitude the Hon. Secretary stated 
that hitherto Japanese support had been given to Chang Tso-lin and the 
North but the change of Cabinet in Tokyo and Marshal Chang’s waning 
fortunes were combining to make the new Japanese policy veer towards 
Chiang Kai-shek. 

The Hon. Secretary stated that what was feared in Peking was 
not so much the advance of a victorious Southern Army upon the city 
but the danger that would necessarily precede this step—the retreat 
of the defeated unpaid starving Northern Army driven back upon 
the capital. 

At the time of the Secretary’s visit the Chinese Foreign Office was 
mainly concerned with the publication of documents seized at the 
Soviet Embassy on 6th April. In this matter the Government had 
begun to regret its somewhat precipitate action in strangling all the 
Chinese communists implicated through the raid on the Soviet Embassy, 
as by so doing they had destroyed much valuable evidence for the trial 
of Madame Borodin. 

The Secretary reported that the Government then in power (a new 
Government was formed on 19th June) was in grave financial straits, 
and it was expected that Marshal Chang Tso-lin would make several 
political changes. (Chang Tso-lin took control of the Government 
on 18th June when he was formally appointed Generalissimo.) The 
Government was stated to be completely under the control of the 
Marshal, who envisaged assuming supreme powers in the event of a 
victory over the Southerners. The latter, however, hypothecating their 
own victory, were reported to have in view, as the next President of 
a united China and the spiritual successor of Sun Yat-sen, Wong Ching-Wai, 
Chairman of the Governing Committee of the Kuomintang. 

The Hon. Secretary secured the services of Mr. Hsiang Che-Chun 
as Honorary Correspondent for the Association. Mr. Hsiang was 
formerly secretary to the Chinese Commission for the Investigation of 
Extra-Territoriality. 

In conclusion, in a general review of the Chinese situation the 
Hon. Secretary stated that it appeared to him that if only Chiang Kai-shek 
could effectively shake off Bolshevism and the anti-foreign tendencies 
of his party he would be by far the best man for China. The Southern 
Nationals had a real spirit behind them, whereas the Northern military 
cliques persistently played for their own hand. The great blow was 

dealt when Sun Yat-sen allowed himself to be captured by Kharakan’s 
eloquence in 1924 with the result that the Communist Party had been 
admitted to the Kuomintang. 


The Hon. Secretary stated that it was most unfortunate that there 
was ever a deviation from the European policy in China which was set 
up by the Boxer Protocol of 1901. An unavoidable misfortune was 
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the Russo-Japanese War which gave the first blow to Western superiority 
in Asia. Upon this came the mistake of bringing China into the war 
and the consequent forfeiting by Germany and Austria-Hungary of the 
extra-territoriality privileges. The abandoning of the Capitulations in 
Turkey in the Treaty of Lausanne increased the Chinese efforts and these 
were further strengthened by the Sino-Soviet Treaty of 1924 by which 
the U.S.S.R. voluntarily forwent her similar privileges. It was not 
until the entry of China into the War in 1917 and the formation in 
Canton of the Constitutionalist Government of Dr. Sun Yat-sen that 
the present civil war broke out in its present intense form. Had it been 
possible to postpone the whole question of extra-territoriality for both 
the Allies and the Central Powers until after the war some unanimous 
international decision might have been found. As it was, the existing 
position by which part of the European nationals were protected by 
consular jurisdiction and part were subject to Chinese law was intolerably 
anomalous. No one doubted that some time within the not too far 
distant future extra-territonality would be abolished, but this could 
only be done gradually as recommended by the Extra-Territoriality 
Commission, in proportion to the improvement of the Chinese law. 
At present those unfortunate Europeans whose States had foregone 
Consular jurisdiction found themselves in great difficulties when brought 
before the Chinese Courts. There had been cases in Shanghai in which 
Germans had been severely sentenced. The same principle applied to 
the whole question of treaty revision. The European, United States and 
Japanese Governments had to have some guid pro quo in the nature 
of security for revision, and this necessarily pre-supposed a state of a 
united China in Peking. 

The Hon. Secretary went on to say with regard to foreigners in 
China that there was strong anti-foreign feeling, but he was convinced 
that it was not an inherent trait in the Chinese and was only the result 
of external foreign influence and propaganda. A few days prior to 
making his report he had been fifty or sixty miles up to the mountains 
north of Peking, partly by motor-car, partly in a very inferior and 
completely crowded third class railway carriage, and once for fifteen 
or twenty miles on a freight train with an oddly assorted company. 
In the two latter cases his friend and he were the only Europeans not 
only on the train, but within miles, and they were treated with greatest 
friendliness and courtesy and without the least sign of hostility. This 
the Hon. Secretary confessed is truer of the north than the south, but 
even in Shanghai, strictly against all advice, he had walked around the 
native city outside the barricades without the slightest trouble. The 
Hon. Secretary pointed out, however, that by this he did not mean to 
minimise in the slightest degree the very grave danger which threatens 
all foreigners at the hands of Chinese where minds have been worked 
upon, but that the point he wished to make was that many of the 
unpleasant characteristics were traceable to outside stimulation. 
He considered that the most harm had been done by the hard bargainer 
rather than by the hot-gospeller, this, of course, apart from the influence 
of the Bolshevist agitators. 
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IV.—NOTE ON KING HUSAYN AND THE BRITISH GOVERNMENT 


IT has been pointed out that a passage in the article “‘ Ibn Sa’iid and 
the Resurrection of the Wahhabi Power in Arabia,”’ printed in No. 12, 
Volume III of this BULLETIN might be open to misinterpretation. 
(Page 4, second paragraph.) 

The statement was unavoidably concise owing to the necessity 
of treating a large subject in a small space. 

In order to guard against possible misunderstanding it may be 
added that the paragraph in question referred merely to Husayn’s 
attitude and expressed no opinion upon how far his hopes were justified 
by the negotiations. 


V.—CHRONOLOGY. 
Albania. 
1927. 

June 21st.—Tzena Beg, Albanian Minister to Yugoslavia, arrived in 
Tirana from Belgrade with the Legation staff. 

June 22nd.—Albanian interests in Yugoslavia to be protected by the 
Italian Government. (See Jialy.) 

June 23rd.—Notes identic with those presented at Belgrade were delivered 
at Tirana. (See Yugoslavia.) 

June 24th.—The Yugoslav Government, through the French Minister in 
Tirana, notified the Albanian Government that Yugoslavia was willing to 
treat the offensive words in the Note of 30th May as being null and void 
or to re-write the Note omitting the offensive expressions. 

It was stated that in contradiction to the first reports the house of 
M. Juraskovitch was searched and not burnt. 

June 26th.—It was announced that the Albanian Government had 
accepted the formula proposed by the four Great Powers for reconciliation 
with Yugoslavia, whereby Yugoslavia’s Note of 30th May would be withdrawn 
and another substituted, this substitution to be simultaneous with the 
release of M. Juraskovitch. 

July 3rd.—The French Minister (in charge of Yugoslav interests in 
Albania) visited the Foreign Minister in Tirana and withdrew the original 
Note handed in by M. Sakovitch, then Yugoslav Chargé d’Affaires, and 
substituted another omitting the words of which the Albanian Government 
had complained but which was otherwise identical. Thereupon M. Juras- 
kovitch was released by the Albanian Government. 


Austria. 
July 1st.—Dr. Seipel, the Chancellor, informed the Chief Commission of 


the National Assembly that Passports between Great Britain and Austria 
were abolished as from Ist July. 


Belgium. 


June 23rd.—M. Vandervelde, Minister of Foreign Affairs, tabled in the 
Chamber the first part of the Belgian Government’s reply to the report of 
the Reichstag Commission set up to consider responsibility for the war. 

July 3rd.—Departure of Belgian Minister from London. (See Great Britain.) 


Bolivia. 


June 30th.—Congress ratified the protocol signed at Buenos Aires on 
23rd April, providing machinery for the settlement of the long-standing 
dispute with Paraguay as to the ownership of the Chaco territory. 
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Bulgaria. 


June 19th.—The Bulgarian-Yugoslav border affray. (See Yugoslavia.) 

June 24th—The Yugoslav Minister, in semi-official conversation with 
M. Buroff, the Minister for Foreign Affairs, on the subject of the incident 
at Izvor, asked for a reinforcement of the frontier guards in order to make 
it impossible for the boundary to be crossed by armed men whose activities 
hampered the rapprochement between Belgrade and Sofia. 

June 29th.—The Parliamentary group of the Democratic Entente has 
decided to ask the Government to introduce a Bill to amend the Defence 
of the Realm Act so as to strengthen it against Communism and Agraro- 
Communist violence directed against public authority. 

June 30th.—The Sobranye discussed its reply to the speech from the 
Throne. M. Malmoff, leader of the Democratic Party, asked for the 
convocation of a Grand National Assembly at Ternovo to amend the 
Constitution and also insisted upon the necessity of defining Bulgarian 
minorities in the neighbouring States. With regard to the Anglo-Soviet 


conflict he stated that Bulgaria ranged herself decisively against Soviets. 


China. 
INTERNAL AFFAIRS. 


Civil Wars. 
Shantung and Kiangsu. 

June 22nd.—It was reported that the Ankouchun (Chang Tso-lin’s) 
forces were being much embarrassed between Shuntehfu (in Southern Chihli) 
and the Yellow River by Red Spear bands which nightly damaged the 
Peking-Hankow Railway. The latter were said to be in the pay of Feng 
Yu-hsiang. 

It was reported also that the Red Spear Movement in Southern Chihli 
and Honan was assuming dangerous proportions, was permeated by Communist 
agitators, and had assumed an anti-foreign complexion. 

june 23rd.—It was reported that Chinese fugitives were arriving in 
Tientsin from Tsinanfu, the capital of Shantung, in anticipation of the 
occupation of the City by the Southerners. There was no sign of effective 
opposition being offered by the Shantung or Chihli forces. 

Panic prevailed in the Japanese colonies along the Tsinanfu-Tsingtao 
Railway. 

June 27th.—Unconfirmed reports received at Shanghai indicated that 
the Southerners had been compelled to retreat over 100 miles from Yenchow 
towards Hsuchowfu as the result of a counter-attack by the Shantung forces. 
Nationalists suggested that Japanese assistance had been given to the 
Northern forces. ' 

Advices from Hankow stated that the Southern Army under General 
Pei Pao-shan was advancing from Haichow in the general direction of 
Tsingtao. 

Peking reports stated that there was a Nationalist movement at three 
points on the Shantung border and that the Northerners had retired from 
Licheng to Yenchow. 

June 28th—A Nanking communique stated that the Southerners had 
recaptured Hanchwang on the Grand Canal. (Hanchwang was reported 
captured by the Southerners on 7th June.) The Nationalists also claimed 
the capture of Likuoyi city. 

June 29th.—It was reported that the Shantung Army had retired slightly 
and without fighting—the main concentration being in the neighbourhood 
of Taianfu. 

June 30th.—Nanking sources reported that the 1oth and goth Southern 
Armies were advancing northwards from Hanchwang upon Tsining. 
Japanese reports indicated the likelihood of a further retirement of Chang 
Chung-chang’s troops upon Taianfu, and possibly behind the Yellow River. 
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Chinese Internal A ffairs—(contd.). 


July 3vd.—The Northern military claimed the reoccupation of Lincheng. 
The main part of Sun Chuan-fang’s army was reported to have retired 
through Haichow (Kiangsi) into Shantung, and to be concentrating on the 
Tientsin-Pukow Railway in support of Chang Chung-chang. 

July 5th.—It was reported from Tsinanfu that General Chow Yin-chen, 
formerly Tuchun of Fukien and commanding the column of Sun Chuan-fang’s 
army quartered at Kaomi (near Kaichow) had gone over to the Nationalists. 
Another report from Tsinanfu alleged that Chen Tiao-yuen, the Tuchun of 
Anwhei, who went over to the Nationalists before the debacle, had returned 
to the support of the Northern cause and was embarrassing Chiang Kai-shek’s 
communications with Pukow. 

The Yangize. 

June 24th.—It was reported that Yang Sen (the Governor of Szechwan, 
whose attack on Hankow was repulsed) was leaving Ichang and proceeding 
up-stream after quieting his troops with $250,000 furnished by the Chamber 
of Commerce. 

June 27th.—Chinese sources stated that Yang Sen (the ruler of Szechwan) 
was again moving down the Yangtze from Ichang toward Shasi. The 
Communist General Tang Sung-chi has gone to Changsa (Hunan) which has 
lacked a leader since the departure of General Hsia Tou-yen for the Yangtze. 


The Yunnan. 

June 26th.—It was reported that during the fighting on 14th June, 
400 persons were killed and 600 wounded. General Hu Jo-yu assumed the 
office of President of Directorate and it was further stated that he had 
decided to keep General Long Yun as hostage. 

June 30th.—A report from Hongkong stated that Lung Yun had driven 
out Hu Jo-Yu (compare with above). 


Campaign in Kiangsi and Kwantung. 
June 24th.—Reported engagements between Cantonese and Hankow 
leaders. (See Canton.) 


Negotiations between Rival Factions. 
June 22nd.—Reported alliance between Feng Yu-hsiang and the Nanking 
Government. (See Nanking Government and also Hankow Government 
21st June.) 


The Peking Government. 

June 25th.—Pan Fu, the Prime Minister, in a statement to the Press 
announced that besides eliminating Communism the Government aimed at 
a reform of the Administration and an improvement in the condition of the 
people. He hoped that in future payment of the forces would be effected 
through the central Government, in order to prevent commanders from 
using armies as their personal property. Two new Departments of Govern- 
ment have been created, one for Industry and the other for Agriculture and 
Labour. As to foreign relations, Pan Fu stated that with regard to 
the Treaties the Government would seek revision by “friendly negotiation 
instead of a sudden cancellation by force.”’ ‘ 

June 27th—Chang Tso-lin in his capacity of Generalissimo took up his 
quarters in the Presidential Palace together with his family. 

July 3vd.—It was reported that Chang Tso-lin had issued a manifesto 
stating the policy of the new Government. The main theme was the necessity 
of counteracting Bolshevism. With regard to the unequal treaties these 
were to go, but there was no reason that they should not be abolished by 
peaceful negotiation. The Northern policy was Chinese for the Chinese 
but not for the “‘ Reds.” 


Shanghai. 
June 23vd.—The directors of the Chinese Cotton Exchange at Shanghai 


decided to have no dealings in Japanese stocks after 1st July. 





Chinese Internal A ffairs—(contd). 

June 27th.—It was reported that the Shanghai Chinese Ratepayers’ 
Association were vigorously opposing an increase of the Municipal Rates 
from 14 to 16 per cent. 

June 29th.—The strike of officers and engineers employed in the China 
Navigation Company began. The Company refused to submit a question 
of wages to arbitration. 

July 3rd.—Itwas reported that in an action brought by the North China 
Daily News against the Russian tenant of their building for payment of a 
claim for rent the Provisional Court had refused to hear the case for the 
plaintiff, declaring that the newspaper, which had recently severely criticised 
the proceedings of the Court, had committed contempt of court. The judge 
sent the documents in the case to the British Crown Advocate and the Chief 
of the Police. 

It was reported that a deadlock had ensued in the strike of officers and 
engineers employed in the China Navigation Company. Seventy-five British 
coasting and river steamers were laid up. 

It was reported that in the matter of the increase of the Municipal rates 
the Chinese had taken up the attitude of refusing to pay. A general strike 
was threatened but was averted owing to negotiations with the Nationalist 
officials. 


The Kuomintang. 
The Nanking Government. 

June 22nd.—It was reported that, though the ultimate policy of Feng 
Yu-hsiang remained undisclosed, it appeared that he had decided to co- 
operate with the Nanking Government. 

Despite protests by the Japanese Consulate, boycott notices appeared in 
the Chinese newspapers against the despatch of Japanese troops to Shantung. 

June 23rd.—Chiang Kai-shek returned to Nanking. 

The Shanghai Office of the Propaganda Bureau of the Central Executive 
Committee of the Kuomintang published an article in the Hsinwenpao, 
attacking British Imperialism. Similar articles were issued by the Police 
Political Bureau and the Navy Special Bureau semi-official local body. 

The Nanking Government sent a telegram to Ningpu instructing the local 
officials to prevent the continuance of the anti-foreign boycott. General 
Yang Hu was reported to have arrived in Ningpu accompanied by twelve 
executioners and a bodyguard of 200 to exterminate Communism. 

A meeting of the Nanking Financial Conference, attended by delegates 
from Kwantung, Kwangsi, Chekiang, Anwhei, Fukien and Kiangsi met to 
discuss financial rehabilitation. 

In reply to a Note from the Japanese Vice-Consul at Shanghai the Com- 
missioner for Foreign Affairs assured him that ‘‘ the Nationalist Government 
had decided to take steps to prevent anti-Japanese movements as far as 
possible.’ At the same time the hope was expressed that the Japanese 
troops sent to Shantung would be withdrawn. 

June 24th.—Feng Yu-hsiang was reported to be attempting to form 
a Grand Kuomintang alliance—purged of Communism—before marching 
on Peking. 

June 29th.—In regard to the Nanking affair, Mr. Wu, the Foreign Minister, 
in a statement to Senator Wheeler, of Montana, stated that “‘ though morally 
not responsible, the National Government was ready to accept responsibility 
and to make reparations for the damages American nationals had sustained.” 
It was reported that Mr. Wu had already informed the United States repre- 
sentatives along what lines the Nanking Government was prepared to settle 
the matter. Mr. Wu added that the Nationalists would welcome the return 
of the missionaries. 

The Press Bureau also issued further revelations concerning Moscow’s 
plans for an agrarian and urban revolution throughout China along Com- 
munist lines. 
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Chinese Internal A ffaivs—contd. 

June 30th.—The Times published a cable from Mr. Wu protesting against 
their Shanghai correspondent’s message of 21st May, which had dealt with 
the policy of the Kuomintang leaders. 

The Chinese Chamber of Commerce at Shanghai was reported to have 
asked Mr. Wu, the Foreign Minister, to protest strongly against the 2 per 
cent. increase in Municipal rates. 

The Nanking Financial Reform Committee has approved a ministerial 
proposal for the abolition of /ikin from 1st August throughout the provinces 
of Kwantung, Kwangsi, Kiangsi, Fukien, Anwhei and Chekiang, in view of 
the fact that the Government held most of the ports and could control the 
majority of the Customs stations. 

It was reported that trade on the Yangtze had been reduced by some 
70 per cent. 

July 1st.—It was announced that the Nanking Government had decided 
that, in addition to the doubling of the Customs luxury surtaxes and the 
imposition of a new export surtax, the ordinary duties would be increased 
and the luxury taxes multiplied. The Times correspondent in reporting this 
referred to the disastrous conditions of foreign trade, and the uncertain position 
of the Nanking Government. 


The Nanking Government (contd.) 

July 2nd.—A terrific explosion occurred at Nanking when two junks 
laden with explosives blew up, causing more than 100 casualties among the 
Chinese. The cause of the explosion was reported to be unknown. 

July 3rd.—It was announced that the Nanking Government had author- 
ised the issue of bonds for $60,000,000 (£7,500,000) secured on the salt surplus 
next year. It was reported that the Government had decided to abolish 
the foreign district salt inspectorate. 

July 4th—A Chinese Communist leader was summarily executed at 
Chapei. 

July 5th.—It was reported that Mr. Wu made a statement to M. Linde, 
a former Soviet Consul at Shanghai to the effect that the anti-Communist 
movement in China was not anti-Soviet and that the Nationalist Goverment 
would be more than willing to resume its traditional friendly relation with 
the Soviet Government. 

The Hankow Government. 

June 21st.—Feng Yu-hsiang telegraphed to the Hankow leaders advising 
that Borodin would be sent back to Russia, and stating that Nanking would 
welcome those Communists who did not wish to proceed abroad, but that an 
early decision was wanted so that a united front could be formed against 
the North. 

June 24th.—Reported engagement between Hankow and Cantonese forces 
in Kiangsi. (See Canton.) 

June 27th.—It was announced that an important conference was being 
held at Hankow where the Government was giving serious consideration to 
Chiang Kai-shek’s ultimatum demanding the disbanding of all unions, and 
the dismissal of twenty Russian advisers and certain Chinese Communists. 

June 29th.—It was reported from Japanese sources that all the picket corps 
were broken up by the troops (June 28th), and that the leaders of the General 
Labour Union disappeared. The discord was said to have been caused by 
the arbitrary acts the Communists committed at Changsha against the 
families of the soldiery from Hunan, including General Ho Chien’s family. 
Later news attributed the action taken against the General Labour Union 
to General Tang Shen-chih, lately in command of the Hankow army in Honan. 

June 30th.—It was reported (from Peking) that Chiang Kai-shek and Feng 
Yu-hsiang had jointly ordered the non-official Russians to quit Hankow. 
Shanghai reports also gave out that all Russians other than the Soviet Con- 
sulate staff had been ordered to depart and that M. Borodin had obtained a 
stay of proceedings for himself. 








Chinese Internal A ffairs—contd. 


July 5th.—It was reported that Kiangsi (where recently steps had been 
taken to eliminate the ‘‘ Red ’”’ element) had again come under Communist 
influence through the Communists at Hankow bribing Chu Pei-teh, who was 
formerly military director under the Communists but who went over to the 
Nanking Nationalists. Following this move steps have been taken to support 
the notes of the Bank of Canton, Ltd., a Communist organization which 
lacked bullion reserves. As a result merchants at Nanchang were faced with 
an issue of $3,000,000 worth of new notes at par while the old notes were at 
50 per cent. discount. It was also reported that the Hankow authorities in 
Kiangsi were proposing that rice should be subject to an export tax of a 
dollar and a half percwt. Taxes were also imposed on kerosene and cigarettes. 
An opium suppression bureau has been opened by the Nationalists and a tax 
of 15 cents an ounce has been imposed on all opium imported from Szechuan. 


Canton. . 

June 22nd.—The Canton Government was reported to be helping 
financially the anti-Japanese boycott agitation but to be discouraging the 
big parade planned to commemorate the Shameen affair of 23rd June, 1925. 

Pickets were again preventing passengers from boarding British steamers 
at Canton. 

June 23vrd.—It was reported that the celebration of the Shameen affair 
passed off without incident. 

June 24th.—An anti-Japanese boycott was due at Canton. 

Li Chai-sum (the Commander of the 4th Army Corps) has ordered the 
closing of five Labour Unions in Canton owing to their subversive activities. 
Arrests of Communists continued. 

It was reported (but not confirmed) that General Chien Tak-wan— 
commanding a Cantonese expedition against Hankow—had been defeated 
by Chu Pui-teh near Kianfu (in Kiangsi). It was also reported that General 
Chang Fat-Kwai was advancing upon Canton and was already approaching 
the Kwantung border. 

June 27th.—It was reported that railway traffic between Hong-Kong and 
Canton had been resumed and that it had been arranged that engines should 
not, as formerly, be changed at the frontier. 

June 29th.—It was reported that the efforts of Li Chai-sum to suppress 
the Communists had only been partially successful. As a further offensive 
Li Chai-sum ordered troops and police to surround, raid and dissolve over 
fifty Labour Unions. Serious street fighting ensued. 

June 30th.—Chinese advices partially confirmed the report (See 24th June) 
that the expedition sent by Canton against Hankow had been defeated. 

It was reported that seamen pickets still prevented Chinese passengers 
from travelling on the British river steamers. 

July 4th.—It was reported that the anti-Japanese boycott at Canton was 
in full swing, and that the Hong-Kong Government was taking precautions 
in view of possible incidents. Five hundred pickets were reported to be 
visiting shops in Canton and taking account of their stocks in order to prevent 
further orders for Japanese goods. The Canton Government appeared to 
acquiesce entirely in the boycott. 

July 5th.—It was reported that the Canton Government had sent a small 
fleet of gunboats to bring in the gunboat ‘‘ Kongkoo”’ which had turned 
pirate and had been raiding West River shipping. The fleet was found 
abandoned. 


FOREIGN RELATIONS. 

June 22nd.—Anti- Japanese boycott in Shanghai. (See Nanking 
Government.) 

Anti-Japanese boycott in Canton. (See Canton.) 

British steamers at Canton. (See Canton.) 

June 23vd.—Attack on British Imperialism by Shanghai office of the 
Central Executive Committee of the Kuomintang. (See Nanking Government.) 
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Chinese Foreign Relations—(contd.). 

Decision of Shanghai Chinese Cotton Exchange not to deal in Japanese 
stocks. (See Nanking Government.) 

The Japanese Consul-General at Tsinanfu (Shantung) was reported to 
be counselling a general withdrawal of Japanese nationals. 

A Chinese party of one officer and fifty men rushed Messrs. Jardine’s 
hulk at Chinkiang. A boarding party from the “ Verity ’’ dispersed the 

ang without using fire-arms though a British officer was slightly wounded 
when the Chinese fired. 

Assurances to Japanese by Nanking Government in regard to Japa- 
nese boycott. (See Nanking Government.) 

June 23rd.—Shanghai Chinese Cotton Exchange and Japan. (See 
Shanghai.) 

June 24th.—It was announced that an additional 1,150 United States 
Marines had been sent from Shanghai to Tientsin. 

June 25th.—Statement of Prime Minister of Peking Government re 
foreign relations. (See Peking Government.) 

June 27th.—Japanese Foreign Office Conference on China. (See Japan.) 

Madame Sun Yat-sen’s appeal to the U.S.S.R. for help for the Wuhan 
Soldiers’ Relief Society. (See U.S.S.R.) 

Five hundred United States Marines and five aeroplanes arrived at 
Tientsin on board the transport ‘‘ Chaumont.”’ 

June 28th.—Eight ‘‘ Amphibians ’”’ arrived at Shanghai from New York 
and were transferred to the U.S. transport ‘“‘ Henderson ’’ which is proceeding 
to Tientsin with two tanks and details, bringing the United States strength 
in Tientsin up to 5,000 all ranks. 

The Nanking Foreign Minister’s statement with regard to policy towards 
United States nationals. (See Nanking Government.) 

June 30th.—Reported dismissal of all non-official Russians from Hankow. 
(See Hankow Government.) 

July 3rd.—Chang Tso-lin and the unequal treaties. (See Peking 
Government.) 

July 4th.—Anti-Japanese boycott in Canton. (See Canton.) 

july 6th.—It was officially stated that the strength of the Shanghai 
Defence Force would shortly be reduced by the return to India of the 
battalions of the zoth Indian Infantry Brigade together with certain other 
units of the Indian contingent. 

Czechoslovakia. 

June 28th.—An uproar took place in the Chamber when an obstruction 
was made by the Communists, backed by the German Opposition Parties, 
to the introduction of a Bill to provide for the administrative reform of the 
country. 

Egypt. 

June 22nd.—The Chamber of Deputies concluded the debate on the 
Budget Estimates for the War Department. The proposed increase in 
effectives was approved, as also was the creation of a naval school, the 
purchase of armoured cars for Sollum, and of machine-guns. The item for 
British instructors was also approved. The credit for the Sirdarate was to 
be maintained pending the receipt of the report of the Parliamentary Com- 
mittee engaged in discussing it. A contribution of £E750,000 for the Sudan 
was passed. The proposed amalgamation of the Coastguards, and the Frontiers 
Districts Administration was rejected, and it was decided that the Coastguards 
should again be attached to the Finance Ministry. 

The Council of Ministers has approved of the appointment of Rear-Admiral 
Tomlin to be Director-General of the Ports and Lighthouses Administration. 

June 24th.—The King left Alexandria on his visit to London. 

June 28th.—The King arrived at Toulon and left for Paris. 

July 1st.—The new Minister to Athens. (See Greece.) 

July 4th.—Visit of the King to London. (See Great Britain.) 











France. 


June 21st.—The first nine articles of the Army Reform Bill were passed. 
June 22nd.—It was reported that the Socialists intended to interpellate 
the Government on the meaning of M. Poincaré’s speech at Luneville. 
M. Doriot, the Communist Deputy, appeared before the Special Committee 
of the Chamber which was to decide whether his parliamentary immunity 
should be raised in order that he might stand trial for his activities in China. 

Conclusion of French operations in Morocco. (See Morocco.) 

M. Painlevé, Minister for War, made a statement with regard to the 
anti-militarist demonstrations which occurred among Reservists of the 
French Army called up for a period of training. Such disturbances had 
occurred at Bourges on 20th May. There were two other incidents. 

June 23vd.—Herr Stresemann’s reference to M. Poincaré’s speech at 
Luneville and his statement on Franco-German relations. (See Germany.) 

The Government announced its decision to send M. Marcel Cachin, the 
leader of the Communist Party, to prison. 

Announcement of the United States Department concerning possible 
Franco-American Treaty. (See U.S.A.) 

June 24th.—It was announced that M. Poincaré was inserting in the 
June Supplementary Credits Bill for 1926 an article authorising the Govern- 
ment to issue Rentes or Treasury Bills for the conversion of its foreign debt. 

June 25th.—By means of a trick carried out by the Camelots du Roi, 
MM. Daudet and Deleste, who had been imprisoned for the last thirteen days, 
were released, together with M. Semart, the Secretary of the Communist Party. 

June 27th.—The Government decided that the prisoners who escaped on 
25th June (see above) were to return to prison again. 

M. Poincaré’s preamble to the Budget for 1928 was issued. General 
optimism was expressed about the future though it was stated that stability 
in public finance had not yet been established. M. Poincaré noted that the 
accounts for 1926 would probably close with an appreciable surplus. 

June 28th.—The French Chamber terminated the discussion of the Army 
Reform Bill in a manner satisfactory to the Government and the Nationalists. 

Return of M. Henri Ponsot to Syria. (See Syria.) 

June 29th.—M. Maurice Pujo, Editor of the Action Francaise, was 
arrested in connection with the unauthorised liberation of M. Daudet. 

The King of Egypt arrived in Paris. 

Franco-German Trade Agreement negotiations. (See Germany.) 

July 2nd.—Mme. Montard was arrested in connection with the release 
of M. Daudet. 

July 4th—The Mayor of Lanslebourg, a small town in the Valley of 
the Arc, has protested to the Prefect of his Department against the practice 
firing, which began on 27th June, of Italian artillery on land belonging to 
inhabitants of his Canton. 

Nine prominent Communists who had been sentenced to various terms 
of imprisonment and whose sentences had been confirmed were due to report 
to the authorities. They included M. Marcel Cachin and M. Démart. It was 
reported by Reuter that no sooner was M. Cachin imprisoned than the 
Chamber of Deputies passed the Socialist motion in favour of his release 

during the remainder of the Parliamentary session. M. Cachin was released’ 

July 5th.—A stormy episode took place in the Chamber over the case of 
the arrests of M. Pjuo and Mme. Montard in connection with the Daudet 
affair. An interpellation was made by a Royalist Deputy who protested 
against the way in which the prisoners were being treated. The Minister 
of Justice, M. Barthou, declared that the two prisoners were to enjoy political 
privileges but declined to accept the Royalist Deputies’ demand for formal 
discussion of the affair. Eventually only 110 votes being given for the 
discussion the Chamber thus expressed once again its confidence in the 
Government. 
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France—(contd.) 

July 6th.—A letter from M. André Tardieu, Minister of Public Works, 
to Lord Derby, President of the United Associations of Great Britain and 
France, was published in the Times on the licensing of coal imports into 


France. 


Germany. 


June 22nd.—At the Congress of the Association of German Chambers of 
Commerce, Herr Curtius, the Minister for Economic Affairs, announced that 
the Government were contemplating the reduction of industrial tariffs in 
pursuance of its approval, expressed by Herr Stresemann at Geneva, of the 
resolution of the World Economic Conference. 

June 23vd.—Herr Schacht, President of the Reichsbank, left Berlin for 
the United States to attend the Conference of Banks of Issue in New York. 

Belgian Reply to Germany on question of war guilt charge. (See Belgium.) 

Herr Stresemann opened the Foreign Affairs Debate in the Reichstag. 
He dealt with Soviet-German relations, with the question of the reduction 
of troops in the Rhineland, with M. Poincaré’s speech at Luneville, and with 
the aims of French policy with regard to Germany. 

Herr Stresemann further stated that the reduction of troops in the Rhine- 
land was much less than promised. He also referred to the question of the 
Eastern Fortifications and stated that if the Cabinet through General v. 
Pawelsz, had held out the possibility of some sort of supplementary inspection 
it was to be regarded as a step taken by the Government entirely on its own 
initiative. 

June 24th.—The Foreign Affairs Debate ended with the rejection of the 
Communist vote of ‘ no confidence ’’ in Herr Stresemann. 

June 25th.—General von Pawelsz conveyed to the military experts of the 
Powers formally represented on the Inter-Allied Commission of Control, 
invitations to visit the scene of the work of destruction for the demolition of 
the concrete shelters of the Eastern Fortresses—in accordance with the 
arrangements recently reached at Geneva. It was announced that the 
experts had informed General von Pawelsz that they could not act on the 
invitations until they had received formal consent from their Governments. 

June 28th.—Herr Schmelze, who was chief delegate of the Reicht and 
representative of the Bavarian State at the Dawes Plan Conference in London, 
was appointed Bavarian Minister of Finance in the place of Herr Krausneck, 
who was recently killed in a street accident. 

June 29th.—Herr Stresemann’s Nobel Peace Prize address. (See Norway.) 

Anglo-German Air Convention was signed in the Wilhelmstrasse by Mr. 
Addison, British Charge d’Affaires, and Herr von Schubert, the Permanent 
Under-Secretary of the German Foreign Office. 

Two of the Republican Opposition parties, the Democrats and the Social- 
ists, made an attempt to obtain the prolongation for another six months of 
the law suspending litigation in property disputes between Federal States 
and their former rulers, in the hope of settlement being reached by direct 
negotiation. The Centre supported the Prolongation Bill, but as a two- 
thirds majority was required the attempt failed. It was explained in the 
Judicial Committee that the former rulers of six of the smaller States with 
whom settlements have not yet been reached (the Wiirtemberg settlement was 
approved by the Diet on 28th June) had given the Government an under- 
taking not to take any cases into the Courts until the end of this year. 

Herr Posse, the head of the German delegation which has been engaged 
in negotiations on tariff questions with France, returned to Paris from Berlin 
with the news that his Government had rejected the latest French proposals 
‘“‘ for technical reasons.’’ The Agreement concluded in August, 1926, expires 
on 1st July and the two delegations continued negotiations in the hope of 
reaching an agreement for a further modus vivendi by 15th July. 

July 1st.—Bankers’ Conference in New York. (See U.S.A.) 
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Germany— (contd.) 

July 1st-—The Reichsrat rejected the proposed increase in sugar and 
potato duties an integral part of the new Tariff Bill. A Cabinet meeting was 
summoned to consider this action. It decided to send the Bill to the Reich- 
stag both in its original form and with the deletions made by the Reichsrat. 

July 3rd.—The Conference of Ambassadors was reported to have given 
assent to the scheme whereby one or more of the military experts of the 
Powers which were formerly represented on the Inter-Allied Military Com- 
mission of Control would visit, at the invitation of the German Government, 
the three Eastern Fortresses for the purpose of verifying that the demolition 
of eighty-eight concrete shelters was complete. Two experts, those attached 
to the French Embassy and Belgian Legation in Berlin, have been requested 
to make the necessary inspection without loss of time. General von Pawelsz 
will act as their guide. 

July 4th—A Conference between the Federation of British Industries 
and the German Federation of Industry was begun at Berlin. The German 
Delegation included Dr. Sorge, Hon. President of the German Federation, 
and Dr. Duisberg, as President. 


Great Britain. 

June 25th.—M. Khinchuk’s statement of Arcos. (See U.S.S.R.) 

June 27th.— Delegation ”’ of British Communist children to Leningrad. 
{See U.S.S.R.) 

The Italo-German Treaty of Conciliation and Arbitration signed in Rome 
on 29th December, 1926, was ratified in the Reichstag after a short debate. 
Only the Communists opposed its adoption. 

June 29th.—Anglo-German Air Convention. (See Germany.) 

Judgment in action brought by Abbas Hilmi Pasha against British 
Government, also action of Ahmed Emin Bey. (See Turkey.) 

Soviet reply to British Labour Protest. (See U.S.S.R.) 

July 1st.—Bankers’ Conference in New York. (See U.S.A.) 

Abolition of Passport visas between Great Britain and Austria. (See 
Austria.) . 

July 3rd.—Baron Moncheur, the retiring Belgian Ambassador, left London. 

July 4th.—The King of Egypt arrived in London on his state visit. 

British Delegation to Conference in Berlin (see Germany), included Lord 
Gainsford, President of the Federation of British Industries, and Sir John 
Brunner. 

July 6th.—Proposed reduction of the Shanghai Defence Force. (See 
China, Foreign Relations.) 

Letter from the French Minister of Public Works to Lord Derby on 
licensing of coal imports. (See France.) 


Greece. 

June 22nd.—It was reported that there had been a renewal recently of 
certain Pangalist leaders with a view to returning General Pangalos to power. 
The Government was stated to be fully cognisant of these activities. 

July 1st.—Sadik Pasha Wahba, the new Egyptian Minister to Athens 
presented his credentials to the President. 


Holland. 

July 2nd.—The First Chamber of the States-General has unanimously 
passed a Bill providing for the participation of the State in the capital of 
the K.L.M. (Royal Dutch Air Navigation Company) to the extent of F's. 
500,000 (about £41,000), and for the granting of a subsidy of Fls. 2,800,000, 
or nearly a quarter of a million sterling, spread over seven years. 


Hongkong. 

June 26th.—It was announced that the Hongkong Government was 
enacting legislation of which the main object was arm the Colony against 
strikes similar to the General Strikes of 1922 and 1925. 
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Hungary. 

June 22nd.—Count Bethlen, the Prime Minister, delivered a speech in 
the House of Deputies in which he stated his views on the postponement of 
the League Council’s decision concerning the jurisdiction of the Hungarian- 
Roumanian Mixed Arbitration Court. He stated that he would appear 
before the League Council in September and announce that Hungary de- 
manded that the League should fulfil the duty laid upon it by the Treaty 
of Trianon. 


Iraq. 

June 24th.—Sheikh Mahmud, who during the last three years has con- 
ducted a campaign of brigandage near Sulaim-an-Jeh, in Southern Kurdistan, 
signed an agreement with the Iraqi Government binding himself not to enter 
Iraqi territory without permission and not to interfere with the Iraqi 
Administration, to send his second son, Baba Ali, to be educated in Baghdad. 
In return the Iraqi Government undertook to restore to the Sheikh his 
sequestered properties to be administered by an agent approved by the 
Government, and to amnesty most of his followers. 


Italy. 

june 22nd.—The Italian Government has agreed at the request of the 
Albanian Government, to undertake the protection of Albanian interests 
in Yugoslavia through the Italian Legation at Belgrade. Jemil Bey Dino, 
Albanian Minister in Rome, expressed the thanks of his Government to 
Signor Mussolini for having accepted the task. 

June 24th.—The Yemeni Mission. (See The Yemen.) 

Visit of Yugoslav Minister to Signor Mussolini. (See Yugoslavia.) 

June 26th—The Diplomatic Mission under the Seyyid Mohamed Ibn 
Yahya was received by the King near Pisa. 

June 27th.—Ratification of Italo-Germanic Treaty. (See Germany.) 

June 29th—The address to Signor Mussolini by the Seyyid Mohamed 
Ibn Yahya, the chief of the Yemeni Diplomatic Mission, was published. 
It contained a glowing tribute to Facism. The Fascist Press made much 
of the statement. 

July 4th—Incident at Lanslebourg. (See France.) 

Signor Miglioli, a former Deputy in the Italian Chamber, has been 
sentenced by the courts to four years’ segregation for having fled the country 
last year and in so doing “ illegally crossing ’’ the frontier. 

July 5th.—Count Volpi presented to the Prime Minister a scheme he had 
prepared for general reduction in taxation. 


Japan. 

June 22nd.—Reported proposal concerning Security Agreement between 
Japan, Great Britain and the United States. (See Naval Limitation 
Conference.) 

Boycott in Shanghai. (See China, ‘‘ Nanking Government.’’) 

Boycott in Canton. (See China ‘‘ Canion.’’) 

June 23rd.—Japanese in Shantung. (See China, ‘ Shantung and 
Kiangsu.’’) 

Nanking Government’s assurances with regard to boycott. (See China, 
‘* Nanking Government.’’) 

June 27th.—Instructions to Delegation at Naval Limitation Conference. 
(See Naval Limitation Conference.) 

The Foreign Office Conference on China opened at Tokyo. The Govern- 
ment especially expressed its desire to discuss :—(1) Measures for restoring 
trade ; (2) measures to deal with the immediate problem of Japanese refugees. 

Committees were appointed to investigate the commercial, leasehold and 
currency questions affecting Manchuria and the conditions of the Japanese 
communities and trade on the Yangtze. 

July 5th-—The Cabinet postponed its decision in connection with the 
Government proposition to advance 30,000,000 yen to the Fifteenth Bank 
of Tokyo (which closed in April) out of the expected Budget surplus, and 
acquire the Kawasaki Dockyard (the twin to the Fifteenth Bank) shipbuilding 
plant for the nation. 
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Latvia. 
July 3rd.— Four British submarines arrived at Riga. 


League of Nations. 
June 27th.—It was reported that the British Government had written to 


the Secretary-General suggesting that the question raised at the Assembly 
of the League of Nations in September, 1926, with regard to sphere of action 
of the League should be postponed sine die. 

June 28th.—Sir John Shuckburgh, Assistant Under-Secretary of State 
for the Colonies, Mr. Mills, Assistant Chief Secretary of Palestine, and 
Mr. Lloyd, of the Colonial Office, represented the British Government at 
the meeting of the Permanent Mandates Commission. 

June 29th—The Permanent Mandates Commission examined the reports 
on the administration of Palestine and the Transjordan. In reference to 
Palestine, Sir John stated that the situation had greatly improved during 
the past few years. He also stated that the policy adopted in the Transjordan 
was dictated, similarly with Iraq, by engagements entered into with the 
Arabs during the war. He pointed out that public security was better 
provided for and that towns were developing. ) 

Morocco. 

June 22nd.—General Vidalon, the Commander-in-Chief of ‘the French 
forces, which have recently been engaged in the frontier district east of 
Wezzan in the French Protectorate, has issued an order stating that the 
operations were concluded. The net result was that the French posts had 
been advanced from five to six miles along a front of nineteen miles. 


Naval Limitation Conference. 
June 22nd.—Views were exchanged between the experts attached to the 


delegations. 

The Tokyo Correspondent of the Times stated that Admiral Saito, chief 
of the Japanese Delegation, was expected to propose a Security Agreement 
between Great Britain, the United States, and Japan. 

June 23rd.—A meeting was held between the expert Commission of the 
British and Japanese to discuss technical points of comparison. 

June 24th-—Mr. Bridgeman was elected Chairman of the Executive 
Council. A communiqué was issued to the effect that it had been decided 
to form separate groups to study, from the technical point of view, the 
question, of limitation in respect of cruisers, destroyers and submarines. 

June 26th.—During the week-end meetings of the three groups of experts 
appointed respectively by the British, Japanese and American Delegations 
were held to consider each for each problems arising in connection with 
cruisers, destroyers and submarines. 

The Times Washington Correspondent stated that it was authoritatively 
announced that “‘ the United States could not and would not accept anything 
short of parity with Great Britain in all classes of ships.”’ 

June 27th.—Japanese Delegation to the Conference was authorised by 
its Government to discuss the British proposal for extending the age limit 
of battleships. 

June 29th.—The Technical Committee issued a communiqué to the effect 
that the destroyer class of ships had been under discussion and that a 
preliminary exchange of views for future construction had received a con- 
siderable measure of agreement between the three Delegations. 

June 30th.—The Technical Committee continued the discussion of the 
smaller auxili:.ry surface vessels, including destroyers and destroyer leaders. 
Provisional agreement was reached as to the characteristics of this class of 
vessel for future construction. 

July tst.—Provisional agreements with regard to the characteristics of 
the different classes of war vessels have been reached by the Technical 
Committee. In regard to submarines which were discussed it was understood 
that the British proposals to limit their armaments to 5-inch guns found 


general acceptance. 
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July 2nd.—The Technical Committee resumed its deliberations on the 
subject of submarines. A communique was issued to the effect that a 
provisional agreement was arrived at on some further points which had not 
been settled on Ist July. 

July 5th—The Times Correspondent stated that an atmosphere of doubt 
and uncertainty prevailed in the Conference. The chief United States 
Delegate, Mr. Hugh Gibson, declared that he and his colleagues had no 
intention of suggesting a postponement but were “‘ going right on.” 


Nicaragua. 

July 2nd.—President Coolidge named Brigadier-General Frank R. McCoy 
to supervise the 1928 elections in Nicaragua in accordance with an agreement 
with the Nicaraguan Government by which the President of the United 
States was to nominate and the President of Nicaragua to appoint the 
Chairman of the Elections Commission. 


Norway. 
June 29th.—Herr Stresemann, the German Foreign Minister, delivered 
his Nobel Peace Prize address at Oslo. 
June 30th.—The Norwegian police raided the offices of the Oslo Comm unist 
newspaper, seized documents and made arrests. 


Paraguay. 
June 30th.—Ratification of Protocol by Bolivia concerning Chaco 
territory. (See Bolivia.) 


Persia. 

June 25th.—A new contract has been presented to Dr. Millspaugh, of 
the American Mission, by the Persian Government, upon which negotiations 
are still proceeding. (The American Mission has had control of Persian 
Finances since the end of 1922.) 

July 4th.—The Mejlis passed a decree according to which Cabinet Ministers, 
Under-Secretaries and heads of Government Departments, would in future 
during their term of office be debarred from election to the Mejlis. Members 
of the Mejlis are also debarred from holding portfolios. 


Poland. 

July 4th.—It was reported that an attack had been made by bandits 
on soldiers guarding the Polish-Rumanian frontier in which the paymaster 
was killed and several men wounded. 


Portugal. 
June 22nd.—Prince Antoine Bibesco, the new Rumanian Minister to 
Portugal, presented his letters of credence to the President of the Republic. 
June 29th.—The Government published a decree fixing the establishment 
of the Portuguese Army which has been reduced. 


Rumania. 

June 21st.—Prince Stirbey, the Prime Minister, handed to the King the 
resignation of the Cabinet. 

June 22nd.—M. Jonel Bratianu formed a Liberal Cabinet in which he 
was both Prime Minister and Minister of Foreign Affairs. 

June 23rd.—After the new Cabinet had been sworn in the King stated 
that he regretted the apparent impossibility of forming a Coalition 
Government. 

The new Cabinet issued a manifesto stating that as agreement could not 
be reached between the parties, the King had appointed it to take full 
responsibilities. 

July 3rd. , late Rumanian Minister in London, who has 
accepted the post of Minister of Foreign Affairs in M. Bratianu’s Cabinet, 
arrived in Bucarest. 

July 4th.—Polish-Rumanian frontier incident. (See Poland.) 
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South Africa. 
June 23rd.—It was reported that the negotiations for a new Commercial 


Agreement with Mozambique had failed. This was later denied. (Times, 
25th June.) 


Spain. 

June 22nd.—Note to French Government concerning Tangier. (See 
Tangier.) 

June 25th.—The King of Spain arrived in London on an informal visit 
to England. 

June 30th.—The decree to create a petroleum monopoly was published 
in the Gazette. Firms which wish to tender for the monopoly must present 
petitions on 1st September after depositing caution money to the extent of 


2,000,000 pesetas [£71,000]. 


Syria. 
June 28th.—M. Henri Ponsot, the French High Commissioner for Syria, 


returned to his post after a long visit to Paris during which he discussed 
with the Government the policy to be pursued in the mandated territory. 
July 3rd.—It was officially announced in Beirut that the insurgents, 
including Abdul Pasha Ghaffar and Ali Pasha el Atrash had completely 
withdrawn from Kasr-el-Azrag, in the Transjordan, where only forty 
peaceable families remained. The Nationalists asserted that a large party 
headed by Sultan Pasha el Atrash had crossed into Wahhabi territory for 
the purpose of settling there. It was reported that the recently active 
leaders of the revolt, the Emir Adel Arslan and Capt. Fawzi Quawugqji, had 


been in Egypt. 


Tangier. 
June 22nd.—The Duque de Miranda was the bearer of a Note intended 


for delivery to the French from the Spanish Government in which it was 
stated the Spanish Government had given final expression of their aspirations 
in Tangier. 

June 27th.—The French Squadron under Vice-Admiral Violette arrived 
at Tangier. The visit was understood to have no political significance. ~ 


Turkey. 
June 26th.—The Grand National Assembly in Angora adjourned until 


1st November. Since it was elected four years ago it has passed 833 Acts. 
June 27th.—It was definitely announced that Mustapha Kemal Pasha 
would visit Constantinople about 1st July and stay for several months. 
June 29th.—The Anglo-Turkish Mixed Arbitral Tribunal gave its decision 
in the claim for nearly {3,000,000 damages brought by Abbas Hilmi Pasha, 
the Last Khedive of Egypt against the British Government, declaring its 
incompetence to try the case. The Tribunal also declared itself incompetent 
to try the case of Ahmed Emin Bey, who had been deported to Malta during 
the Armistice, to claim compensation against the British Government. 
July 1st.—Gazi Mustapha Kemal Pasha arrived in Constantinople. 
July 3rd.—The Ghazi Pasha’s speech in reply to the address of welcome 
read by the Prefect of Constantinople was universally acclaimed in 


Constantinople. 
U.S.A. 

June 23rd.—The State Department confirmed the report that the French 
Government had handed to the United States Ambassador, Mr. Herrick, 
a memorandum setting forth its view on the question of the possible Franco- 
American Treaty for the “ outlawing of war.” 

June 24th.—Additional United States reinforcements for Tientsin. 
(See China, ‘‘ Foreign Relations.’’) 

June 26th.—Reported United States decision regarding naval limitation. 
(See Naval Limitation Conference.) 
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June 27th and 28th.—U.S.A. reinforcements for China. (See China 
Foreign Relations.) 

June 30th.—Mr. Kellogg expressed deep gratification at the receipt from 
Geneva of assurances that there was no question in the minds either of the 
British delegates or of the British Government that the United States was 
entitled to absolute naval parity with Great Britain. 

July 1st.—Mr. Montagu Norman, Governor of the Bank of England, and 
Herr Schacht, President of the Reichsbank, arrived in New York for a 
Conference with Mr. Benjamin Strong, Governor of the New York Federal 
Reserve Bank and M. Charles Rist, Deputy-Governor of the Bank of France. 

It was reported that the U.S.A. Treasury surplus for the fiscal year 
which ended on 30th June was $635,809,924, the largest ever recorded. 
The reduction in the public debt in the year amounted to $1,131,309,000. 

July 2nd.—Supervision of elections in Nicaragua. (See Nicaragua.) 

July 5th.—The United States Department of Commerce estimated that 
American investments abroad amounted to $12,300,000,000 (£2,460,000,000 
of this total $3,350,000,000 ({670,000,000) was in European Government 
and company securities, $3,200,000,000 (£640,000,000) in Canadian, 
$4,800,000,000 ({960,000,000) in Latin American, and $950,000,000 
(£190,000,000) in Asian and other foreign securities. 


U.S.S.R. 
June 24th.—The Council of Trade Unions held a conference to consider 


measures to cope with the increasing unemployment in Leningrad. The 
unemployed workers and officials in Leningrad now constitute I1 per cent. 
of the total population. 

June 25th.—M. Khinchuk, formerly head of the Soviet Trade Delegation 
in Great Britain, stated in an interview with the Leningrad Press that the 
activities of Arcos would be liquidated, and that in view of the fact that 
Russian employees of Arcos were advised to leave England within a fixed 
period of time, the Soviet economic organizations might be impeded in 
carrying out their obligations. 

June 26th.—The Stalin Group officially announced the decision formally 
to expel MM. Trotzky and Zinovieff from the Central Committee of the 
Communist Party. 

M. Orjonikitze, Chairman of the Central Control Commission, has issued 
a long statement to the effect that this measure was decided upon at joint 
sitting of 24th June of the Presidium of his Commission and the Presidium 
of the Central Committee of the Communist Party. 

The decision required endorsement by a plenary conference of the Central 
Control Commission and the Central Control Committee of the Communist 
Party and it was decided to convene a conference at the earliest moment. 

M. Orjonikitze’s statement was a detailed indictment of MM. Trotzky 
and Zinovieff. 

At the trial of four ex-officers by the Revolutionary Tribunal in Moscow, 
the Chairman, M. Orloff, when reading the sentence of death, was attacked 
by a youth who threw a bomb. M. Orloff was seriously wounded. It was 
later officially reported that M. Orloff was attacked by a youth who was 
stated to be insane. 

June 27th.—The “ Delegation ”’ of British Communist children arrived at 
Leningrad. 

The All-Union Central Council of Soviet Trade has decided to make 
a contribution of 30,000 roubles from its own funds in reply to a telegram 
from the Wuhan Soldiers’ Relief Society signed by Mme. Sun Yat-sen asking 
for help. 

June 28th.—The Central Council of the ‘“‘ Red’”’ Trade Unions held an 
Extraordinary Sitting in Moscow to consider M. Tomsky’s report on the 
meeting in Berlin with Mr. Hicks and Mr. Citrine, Chairman and Secretary 
respectively, of the General Council of the Trade Union Congress, in connection 
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with Moscow’s proposal to summon a conference of the Anglo-Russian 
Committee. The Council passed a resolution expressing indignation at the 
attitude of the General Council of the Trade Unions Congress. The Central 
Council of ‘“‘ Red’’ Trade Unions sent instructions to all Trade Union 
organizations throughout the U.S.S.R. to intensify military propaganda. 

June 29th.—The Soviet press published a telegram from Mr. Lansbury, 
M.P., Mr. Maxton, M.P., and Mr. Fenner-Brockway, Secretary of the 
Independent Labour Party, addressed to M. Rykoff requesting the cessation 
of the ‘‘ Red” Terror. M. Rykoff sent a long reply defending the ‘“ Red ”’ 
Terror. 

Messages from various parts of the U.S.S.R. announced the shooting of 
“enemies of the Bolshevist Revolution.”’ 

July tst.—Nine persons were tried by the Minsk District Court on charges 
of espionage on behalf of Poland. Two were acquitted, six sentenced to 
imprisonment, and one sentenced to death. 

July 3rd.—The Soviet Press announced that the Sovtorgflot (Soviet 
Mercantile Fleet) had completed an agreement with the Ellerman’s Wilson 
Line for the transport of butter and other produce from Leningrad to 
Great Britain. 

July 4th.—It was reported that considerable abuse of the British Labour 
leaders and of the General Council of the Trades Union Congress had been 
made by Soviet leaders, including M. Tomsky. 

July 5th.—It was reported from Moscow, Leningrad, Kharkoff and 
Kieff, that anti-Bolshevist ‘‘ terrorist acts’’ continued to be perpetrated 
in many parts of the U.S.S.R., especially in Ukraine, White Russia, where 
they were directed against members of the Ogpu (Cheka). 

M. Menzhinsky, chief of the Ogpu, announced that after three weeks’ 
pursuit the Ogpu had brought to bay in the Smolensk Province three 
‘“ Terrorists ’’ headed by a woman called Zakharchenko. The woman and 
one man were killed in conflict with soldiers on 23rd June, and the other 
was ambushed and killed by the Ogpu on 19th June. The official version 
stated that these three “ terrorists ’’ attempted to blow up the Ogpu premises 
in Moscow a month ago. | 
The Yemen. 

june 24th.—The Diplomatic Mission headed by the Seyyid Mohammed 
Ibn Yahya, second son of Zaidi Imam of Sana’, arrived at Naples and was 
received by the Civil Governor of Eritrea. Considerable importance is 
attached to the Mission as it is interpreted as a sign of friendship for Italy 
following on the signature of the Treaty of Tirana in September last year. 

June 26th.—Reception of the Imam’s son by the King of Italy. (See Jtaly) 

June 29th.—Address to Signor Mussolini by Diplomatic Mission. (See 
Italy.) 

Yugoslavia. 

June t9th.—The Yugoslav Customs Post on the Yugoslav-Bulgarian 
frontier in the neighbourhood of Bosilovgarad was attacked by Bulgarians 
and the Customs official killed. Yugoslav regular forces retaliated and 
shelled and destroyed the church of the village of Izvor, then carried out 
reprisals on the surrounding district—these reprisals were reported to be 
particularly drastic. Many of the inhabitants of Izvor were arrested, the 
rest took to the mountains and fled into Bulgaria. (Reported 23rd June.) 

June 23rd.—The representatives of the Powers delivered identic Notes 
in the matter of the Albano-Yugoslav dispute indicating a settlement on 
the basis of simultaneous release of M. Juraskovitch and the modification 
of M. Sakovitch’s notes by the alteration of the terms found offensive to 
Albania. M. Marinkovitch at once accepted the principle of the Note. 

Yugoslav overture to Albania. (See Albania.) 

For semi-official conversation of Yugoslav Minister with Bulgarian 
Minister for Foreign Affairs on the subject of the incident at Izvor. 


(See Bulgaria.) 
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M. Rakitch, the Yugoslav Minister in Rome, was received by Signor 
Mussolini. . 

June 28th.—M. Dauritchitch, Chairman of the Board of the Yugoslav 
State Mortgage Bank, left for London where he will open negotiations for 
the funding of the Yugoslav War Debt to Great Britain. He will also make 
proposals for a settlement of the Yugoslav private pre-war debts. 

July 3vd.—Settlement of incident with Albania. (See Albania.) 


VI.—LEAGUE OF NATIONS NOTES. 


THE NAVAL LIMITATION CONFERENCE. 
All the activities of the League of Nations at Geneva are being overshadowed 


by the Three-Power Conference on the Limitation of Naval Armaments, which has 
now been meeting for over a fortnight and is expected to last for several weeks 
longer. An article on the Conference will be found in this Bulletin. 


THE MANDATES COMMISSION. 
The eleventh session of the Permanent Mandates Commission met at Geneva 


on 20th June. The British Delegation was headed by Sir John Sluckburgh, who 
is the Under-Secretary of State for the Colonies. 

Although Germany is a member of the League of Nations she has as yet no 
representative on the Mandates Commission. Having no colonies or mandates 
she was considered to have no interest in the matter, but Herr Stresemann has 
made insistant requests for a seat, arguing that until Germany is represented on all 
the Commissions, she is not on an equality with the other Great Powers. The 
request was discussed at the June Council meeting, which decided to place the 
matter in the hands of the Mandates Commission. Although many of the dele- 
gates expressed themselves in favour of Germany’s election, the matter has been 
postponed until the September session. 

The Chairman of the Commission complained that only two or three of the 
Mandatorv Reports had been received in time to be dealt with at the session, all 
the others having to be held over. This naturally causes a great deal of delay 
and the Chairman requested that in future they should be received in time. 

Sir Donald Cameron made a general statement on the administration of 
Tanganyika, and said that every endeavour was being made to support existing 
authorities and institutions where they were good ones. A great deal was also being 
done to educate the natives and improve their practical knowledge. 


VII.—NOTICES. 


I.—The Reparation Commission met on 25th June, under the Chairmanship 
of M. Chapsal, and took note of the report of the Agent-General for Reparation 
Payments for the period 1st September, 1926 to 31st May, 1927. The Commission 
also examined certain points relating to the execution of the Treaties of Saint- 
Germain and of Trianon. 

II.—At its 4th Congress, held at Stockholm, during the week ending 2nd 
July, the International Chamber of Commerce accepted the Report of the Com- 
mittee on International Settlement, and decided to request a Council of the Chamber 
to constitute a new Committee for the future on International Settlement and 
Economic Information. The Finance Group accepted the report of the Special 
Committee on Balances and Payments, and requested the Chamber and the Inter- 
national Committees to transmit the report to the League of Nations and to the 
Governments of the countries represented at the Chamber._ The Trade Barriers 
Group adopted an important series of resolutions on the subject which will be 
submitted to a plenary session of the Congress. Signor Alberto Pirelli (Italy) was 
elected President of the International Chamber of Commerce on Ist July. Sir 
Arthur Slater, Director of the Economic and Financial Section of the League of 
Nations, spoke at the Plenary Session of the Congress on ‘‘ How are Practical 
Results to be obtained from the Economic Conference at Geneva ? ”’ 

The Session concluded on 2nd July. 

III.—A Conference attended by representatives of 42 nationalities, opened in 
Geneva on 4th July, under the Presidency of Herr Kulz, with the object of the 
creation of a International Union for the relief of populations stricken by disaster. 
The Soviet Government declined to take part in the Conference. 

1V.—The Marquis de Estella opened the 5th Latin Press Congress in Madrid 
on 1st July. The Congress lasted five days. Sixty delegates attended. 
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VIII.—FORTHCOMING EVENTS. 


*Sub-Committee on BibMography 
*Sub-Committee on Intellectual Rights 
Pan-Pacific Conference .. ; 
*Sub-Committee on Arts and Letters . : 
World Congress of International Associations 
International University 
*Plenary Meeting of the International Committee for 
Intellectual Co-operation oe - + 
International Council of Nurses 
International Conference of Women’s Trades Unions 
Congress of the International Union of Press Asso- 
ciations . 
Congress of ‘the British Medical Association . 
International Maritime Conference . 
New Education Fellowship ; 
World Federation of Education Associations 
International Co-operative Women’s Conference 
*Advisory and Technical Committee for Communica- 
tions and Transit . 
*Third General Conference on Communications and 
Transit . 
*Experts Press Conference 
Inter-Parliamentary Union 
International Federation of Secondary Teachers 
Educational Committee of the Zionist Congress 
*Eighth Assembly of the League of Nations .. 
*Interchange of Public Health Officers 
International Charity Congress 
International Wireless Conference - 
Second Pan-European Congress $e oe 
* League of Nations. 
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